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(Continued from page 210.) 

§ 2. And seeing that the Spirit of Christ is 
given without distinction to all, the Society of 
Friends maintains that the work of the ministry 
is not limited to any particular class or order of 
men; not’ only so, but that women as well as 
men may be qualified to be ministers of the 
Gospel, and that this ministry has been, and is 
at this day, exercised by women in the fear of 
the Lord and to the honor of his name. And 
whilst thus giving practical testimony that all 
living members of the Christian church have 
liberty to use the gifts bestowed upon them by 
its holy Head; yet, as the gift is free, our re- 
ligious Society maintains that the exercise of it 
should be free also, according to the command 
of our Lord himself: “ Freely ye have received, 
freely give.” 

It was in connection with their view of the 
universality of Divine Grace that the earl 
Friends strongly protested against the misappli- 
cation which professing Christians had given to 
three Scripture terms, viz:—the word Church 
used to designate a building, instead of the 
gathered assembly; the Word of God as a fa- 
miliar expression for the Holy Scriptures, in- 
stead of its use by inspired writers as a title of 
Jesus Christ or of the Holy Spirit ; and the word 
Reverend applied to a religious teacher, whilst 
its biblical use has reference only to God. The 
popular language thus had testified that the 
ideas originally conveyed had become oblit- 
erated, inasmuch as it could only have been 
through the members losing their individuality 
and power, that the name of the congregation 
was transferred to the building, concerning 
which false ideas of sanctity had increased, in 
proportion as there had been in the congrega- 
tion a decrease in vital godliness: then again 
the inward speaking of God’s Spirit to the single 
soul, a Word which is described as “ living and 
active, * * quick to discern the thoughts and 
intents of the heart,” was, after centuries of error, 
no longer apprehended as such, but the Word 
of God was for the people only that which had 
been previously revealed : moreover these sacred 
Writings they had been taught to receive only 
through a fellow man, who stood for them almost 
in the of God, and received homage ac- 
cordingly. With the lapse of-time an alteration 
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has again taken place in respect to the words 
above mentioned ; so that in the case of the word 
Reverend it is now used by most Christians simply 
to designate a minister of religion. But the use 
of such a biblical expression, even in this re- 
stricted sense, makes a distinction between man 
and man, which is at variance with the scope 
and tendency of the New Testament writings. 
One is our Father even God, One is our Master 
even Christ, One only is Reverend; all we are 
brethren and fellow servants. 

It may be fitting here to remark that the 
early Friends did in no wise undervalue the 
Holy Scriptures, nor detract from them. On 
the contrary “they read them with delight and 
joy,” believing them to be a true declaration of 
that which “men spake from God being moved 
by the Holy Spirit ;’ and they were anxious 
that all their fellow members should exercise a 
daily diligence in the perusal of these sacred 
writings, regarding them as the only fit outward 
judge of controversies amongst Christians, any 
doctrines contrary to their testimony being just- 
ly rejected as false. Yet they would “not say 
as some have done that the Scriptures are the 
only rule, or the chief and principal rule of faith 
and life, because they could not give the office 
of the Holy Spirit unto the Scriptures; for the 
Scriptures themselves declare that it is the office 
of the Holy Spirit to guide believers into all 
truth. And indeed the true meaning and benefit 
of the Scriptures is not attained in the reading 
of them, unless the Spirit, that gave them forth, 
open them and unseal the mysteries contained 
in them.” “They who are led by the Spirit of 
God they are the sons of God; so the Holy 
Spirit is the guide of the saints’ faith and life; 
and the Spirit must necessarily lead them to 
walk in the fulfilling of the Scriptures, and ac- 
cording to them.” 

§ 3. We come now to the public testimony of 
the early Friends that the dispensation of Christ’s 
living presence is indeed come, or rather that 
particular testimony respecting it, in which they 
are opposed to the practice of all other profess- 
ing Christians; viz., their non-observance of 
these symbols and representations, which signify 
in effect that the way into the holiest of all is 
not yet made manifest. In thus giving evidence 
of their settled conviction that the Lord Jesus 
Christ did not design that there should be any 
rite or outward observance of permanent obliga- 
tion in his Church, Friends have been greatly 
misunderstood by their fellow Christians. It 
has been said, even in the present day, and that 
by those persons who otherwise think well of 
them, that by not observing these so-called 
Christian ordinances, the members of the Society 
of Friends are not only acting contrary to the 
example of the Apostles, but are also disobeying 
the express command of our Saviour himself. 
Yet this accusation is made somewhat incon- 
siderately ; for Friends, “ accept every command 
of Jesus Christ, in what they believe to be its 
true import, as absolutely conclusive; and it is 
in obedience to his commands, ‘Swear not at all,’ 
‘ Love your enemies,’ that many of our brethren 
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on both sides of the Atlantic have endured 
grievous suffering, some even unto death. The 
question of outward ordinances is not as to the 
authority of Christ, but as to his real meaning.” 

To understand the position, it should be re- 
membered that not only were the Apostles Jews, 
but that our Lord Jesus Christ was, in his 
earthly guise (Jesus of Nazareth) a Jew also— 
“that He spoke first and directly to the Jews— 
that his words must have been intelligible to 
them, and his teachings have reached upwards 
from their intellectual and religious standpoint, 
even though it infinitely extended the horizon, 
so as, in its full application, to make it wide as 
the bounds of earth and time.” No careful 
reader of the Gospels can have failed to notice 
that, before their Lord was taken from them, 
the Apostles had no thought whatever of the 
passing away either of the Jewish customs or of 
the Jewish ritual; and their Divine Master, 
giving a new direction to their observances, ex- 
plained the mysteries of the Kingdom only as 
they were able to bear it. Yea, and after He 
ascended to where He was before, He continued 
through the Holy Spirit to guide them into all 
truth, yet only here a little and there a little. 
It is indeed marvellous how “the unlearned and 
ignorant men” of Galilee grew out of their 
Jewish prejudices and Jewish observances—not 
marvellous that they came out slowly, but that 
they at length attained to such clear vision re- 
specting them. But the progress was slow and 
only by degrees. We read how Peter and John 
were, as a matter of course, attending the temple 
service after their Lord was taken from them, 
how later on Peter received a revelation that 
the Gospel was to be preached also to the Gen- 
tiles, and how ‘they of the circumcision were 
astonished that the Holy Spirit was poured on 
the Gentiles as well as on the Jews. We read 
further that it was only after much disputing 
that the council at Jerusalem concluded that 
the Gentiles which believed should not undergo 
all the Jewish rites—the inference being that 
the Jewish Christians still continued them; for 
when Luke’s history closes we find that the 
Church at Jerusalem persuaded the Apostle 
Paul, and that Paul acted on their advice, to 
give public evidence that he still walked orderly 
in regard to the Jewish customs and that he 
kept the law. 

Such being the state of the case, how can it 
be insisted that the practice of the first disciples, 
whilst under bondage to the law and its require- 
ments, was to be of perpetual obligation to the 
Church. If the sacred writings had concluded 
with Luke’s history, the followers of Christ 
would have been without a record of the con- 
tinued guiding of the Holy Spirit, until the dis- 
ciples were able to receive in its fulness the 
sabeaiion, concerning which the prophets had 
sought and searched diligently what and what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ that was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glories that 
should follow. But the fulness of the blessing 
of the Gospel of Christ being revealed to those 
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disciples whose hearts were open to receive it, 
we have clearly set before us, in the late apos- 
tolic writings, that the old dispensation had 
passed away, with all its signs and symbols 
(which were but shadows of that which is true) 
and that the new covenant, with its exceeding 
great and precious promises, is the fulfilment of 
all that is typified in the observances of the old 
covenant. Therefore, when our Lord’s com- 
mands to his disciples are couched in the lan- 
guage of their ritual observances, Friends ap- 
peal, for the real meaning of such commands, 
to the whole tendency and new direction of the 
New Testament writings. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to North Carolina. 
(Concluded from page 212.) 

Twelfth Mo. 5th.—We reached the old New 
Garden Boarding-School of North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting, now called Guilford College. 
The buildings are situated on elevated land, 
apparently a healthy situation. There are sepa- 
rate buildings for homes and sleeping-apart- 
ments for the boys and girls—and the school 
exercises are conducted jointly in another build- 
ing, which is divided up into class-rooms, libra- 
ry, etc. There are about 160 students the pres- 
ent session, including the preparatory depart- 
ment and the day-scholars from the vicinity. 

Twelfth Mo. 6th.— Attended Deep River 
Quarterly Meeting, which was, on the whole, a 
comfortable meeting. There were several ap- 
pearances in the ministry, and some solemn 
periods of silence, but rather less than was de- 
sirable. In the meeting for business, after the 
minutes of strangers in attendance had been 
read, quite a discussion arose on the question 
whether it was in order to grant returning 
minutes to those Friends who were from Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. There seemed to be 
no exception to the general feeling of kind 
welcome extended to them, and most of those 
who spoke favored furnishing them with min- 
utes. A few Friends objected on the ground 
that there was no official correspondence be- 
tween the two Yearly Meetings. 

Near the close of the meeting, a man Friend 
sang a hymn, in which two or three young 
women joined—but the meeting generally did 
not participate. 

We were informed that a Friend and his 
family had been impressed with a belief that it 
would be right for him to labor among the 
rongh classes in the City of Charleston, S. C. 
He had accordingly removed there; and, seeing 
many of the class to whom his mind had been 
turned, about the wharves of the city, he had 
hired as a stevedore, and endeavored, by dis- 
tributing tracts, and in other ways, to influence 
for good the men among whom he worked. He 
held religious meetings among them on First- 
days—and gathered them into his house in the 
evenings—and seemed to be making an impres- 
sion upon them. 

The First-day morning meeting at Deep 
River was small, as the morning was wet. “ The 
Lamb and his followers shall have the victory,” 
was a text from which encouragement was of- 
fered to continue the struggle against sin, trust- 
ing to the protection and help of Him who 
never said to the wrestling seed of Jacob, “ Seek 
ye my face in vain.” 

We dined at the house of a Friend and his 
wife, who have creditably raised a family of 
thirteen children; and, although in rather lim- 
ited circumstances, have contrived to give them 
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a respectable school education. We felt such 
a couple deserved well of the community and 
were worthy of much respect. 

The result of inquiries made of intelligent 
persons in different neighborhoods, as to the 
condition of the colored people, is, that there is 
a slow but decided improvement among them. 
Many have secured small lots of land and put 
up houses on them, which make a home for their 
families, and enable them to raise some produce 
for their support. A few have purchased larger 
tracts of land, and may be classed as farmers 
on their own account. As a race, they have 
less ambition, less desire to accumulate property, 
than the whites—a fact which their long train- 
ing as slaves would naturally explain. Many 
of their church members are temperance ad- 
vocates, and vote for prohibition. The com- 
plexion of the great majority of them shows 
the admixture of white blood, and is a standing 
proof of the immorality of their former white 
masters, on whom the responsibility for this 
state of things mainly rests. 

Another trait of character, largely the result 
of slavery, is the tendency to steal—especially 
articles of food. The gradual increase among 
them of property-holders, and their improve- 
ment in civilization and in religious advance- 
ment, will probably produce a sentiment among 
them unfavorable to dishonesty. 

The conversation of some Friends who have 
been well acquainted with the mountainous dis- 
tricts of West North Carolina and East Tennes- 
see, developed the tone of feeling which pre- 
vails among the illicit distillers of whiskey, 
who have been numerous in those regions.— 
Like smugglers, they seem to think there is no 
moral evil in violating what they regard as an 
unjust and tyrannical law. The efforts of the 
officers of the revenue to destroy the stills and 
capture the distillers, and the artifices resorted 
to by these to conceal their operations and to 
escape arrest either by cunning or force, would 
furnish an interesting chapter in the internal 
history of our country; and one that would 
illustrate some of the evils that flow from laws 
which do not commend themselves to the moral 
sense of the community where they are attempted 
to be put in force. A man who accustoms him- 
self to violate one law, may easily be persuaded 
to do the same in other cases, especially when 
his personal interest is concerned. And where 
a disregard of law is manifested, a people are 
in a state of semi-barbarism. 

A number of cases of lynching have occurred 
in North Carolina: several of them through the 
agency of the White Caps, a secret organiza- 
tion, which sometimes assumes to take the laws 
into its own hands—but, as in all such cases, 
the victim of popular indignation or prejudice 
has no fair chance to prove his innocence.— 
His case is judged in secret, and there is room 
for the exercise of malice on the part of an 
enemy, if he should have one. 

Another thing which must lower the moral 
standard of the people of North Carolina, is 
the prevalence of the Masonic system in parts 
of the State. The oaths which the members 
take (as we were informed,) bind them to de- 
fend a brother Mason in all cases, murder and 
treason only excepted; and in some of the 
higher degrees, even these crimes make no ex- 
ception. 

At Guilford College, we met with an elderly 
Friend from Indiana, who, after the close of the 
war, had conducted many excursions, mainly 
composed of the families of those North Caro- 
linians who, during the war, had taken refuge 


in Indiana. Sometimes there were several hun- 
dred persons in one excursion—mostly women 
and children. On one occasion, he had 100 
children of three years old and under. He 
found little rest either by day or night, as 
among the hundreds who composed the party, 
there were constant inquiries to answer. The 
severance of families was one of the sources of 
distress caused by the late civil war. 

Among his passengers was an old woman who 
had raised a family of children, but never be 
fore had left the immediate neighborhood of 
home; she had never seen a town of more than 
a few hundred people, and never had seen a 
railroad. She was a troublesome person to 
manage, being almost dazed by the unusual 
scenes she witnessed on arriving at Baltimore, 
and eniering a car at the railroad station. Two 
other trains came in to the depot, one on each 
side of her, and the shrieks of their locomotives 
and the strangeness of the scene, altogether 
were more than her nerves could bear; and her 
mind became unsettled. It was several years 
before her nerves resumed their equilibrium. 

Although the neighborhood of Guilford Col- 
lege seemed so beautiful to the original settlers 
as to receive the name of a “ Garden ”"—(New 
Garden, it was called,)—yet the general aspect 
of the country is that of a poor, thin soil. The 
people here account for this change, by saying 
that the early settlers cleared up the best por- 
tions, and then took from these cleared spots 
crop after crop, as long as it would produce 
anything of value, and then turned them out 
to grow up with woods. Land was so abundant 
and cheap, that it was thought better economy 
to clear a fresh piece as it was wanted. Origi- 
nally the ground was covered with a kind of 
wild pea, which furnished nutritious pasturage 
to the cattle, and to deer and other wild ani- 
mals, which were then very abundant. Opos 
sums, rabbits, and a few wild turkeys still are 
found here; but most of the larger game has 
long since disappeared. 

a FW. 


For ‘‘ Tue Frienpv.” 


Commemorate the Righteous. 


To commemorate the lives of the righteous, 
is an incentive to virtue—in which we think 
David Huddleston was so conspicuous, that it 
may not be amiss to say a word in regard to 
him. He fulfilled the injunction, “ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in heaven.” 

How some of our spirits have felt to magnify 
the Lord, and glorify his name, when we have 
read some of his essays published in THE FRIEND. 
We understand in his life there was something 
approximating the blessing of Jacob on Joseph: 
“ Joseph is a bough, even a fruitful bough by 4 
well: whose branches run over the wall ;—the 
archers have sorely grieved him and shot at 
him, and hated him; but his bow abode in 
strength, and the arms of his hands were made 
strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob: From thence is the Shepherd, the Stone 
of Israel.” 

David saith, “Those that be planted in the 
house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts 
of our God; they shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age; they shall be fat and flourishing.” 

Though we mourn the loss of the departed 
one, it is not mourning without hope. * 

S. H. 


NortH FERRISBURGH, VT., First Mo. 14, ’91. 
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Selections from the Testimony of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Concerning JoNATHAN 
TAYLOR, deceased. 


It having pleased Divine Providence, to re- 
move from works to rewards, our dear friend 
Jonathan Taylor, we feel it a duty incumbent 
upon us, to bear some testimony concerning his 
amiable and useful life. Having been one of the 
earliest emigrants of the Society of Friends, to 
this part of the western country, we have long 
enjoyed the advantages of his conversation and 
example, his judgment in the management of 
the discipline, and his gift in the ministry of the 
Gospel. But while we feel the loss that has been 
sustained, in his removal, not only by his inti- 
mate friends, but by religious society, we are 
comforted in the assurance that our loss is his 
eternal gain. And we feel the hope that his 
example, transmitted to posterity, may prove an 
incentive to others, to maintain with persever- 
ance the same precious faith, by which he was 
sustained ; and to illustrate its excellence by the 
practice of the same Christian virtues, which 
adorned his life and conversation. 

It does not appear that he has left any mem- 
oranda of his early life. That period must, 
therefore, be briefly passed over with the notice 
of only a few particulars.) He was born in 
Bucks Co., Pa., the 13th of Second Month, 
1768. His parents were Timothy and Letitia 
Taylor, members of the Society of Friends. In 
the year 1789, he married and settled in Loudon 
Co., Va., within the limits of Goose Creek Par- 
ticular Meeting. In 1797, he removed to Win- 
chester, where he resided above three years. In 
regard to his religious exercises during this in- 
terval, it appears that by an humble submission 
to the sanctifying power of the forming Hand, 
he became sagused to receive a gift in the min- 
istry. Under the weight of this concern he 
passed through many deep exercises. He was 
sensible that no man taketh this honor unto 
himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron. (And he had seen, as he believed, in 
some others, the sorrowful effects of attempting 
to take the office without the call or qualifica- 
tion.) But while he was humbled under a deep 
sense of his own unworthiness, and the awful- 
ness of the work to which he was called, he 
earnestly sought for the directions of unerring 
Wisdom in regard to the time of duties required 
of him ; and to receive ability faithfully to pur- 
sue the way cast up for him to walkin. And 
he was mercifully favored with the renewed 
openings of Divine light, which communicated 
strength as well as clearness to his tried and 
sometimes discouraged mind, 

From Winchester he removed to Bridgeport 
or Redstone, in the year 1800, and in the same 
year he crossed the Ohio and fixed his residence 
at Concord. This section of the country was 
then a wilderness; having no white inhabitants 
except a few adventurers who had settled on 
the lands before the public sales were opened. 
Their first habitation was a tent, in which they 
lived eighteen days, till he could have a cabin 
erected. During this interval, the first meeting 
in this part of Ohio, was held on a fallen tree 
in the woods. When his cabin was rendered 
habitable, the meeting was held in that till a 
meeting-house was built. 

In 1802 he removed to the place of his late 
residence. But amid the cares of these concerns, 
he was not diverted from his religious engage- 
ments. Many were the difficulties of that period, 
when the means of subsistance and the comforts 
of life were to be provided in a wilderness; 
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houses, fields, roads, were all to be prepared. 
Meetings for discipline, too, were all distant. 
The Yearly Meeting was held in Baltimore, the 
Quarterly Meeting at Redstone, and the Month- 
ly Meeting at Westland. 

Our dear deceased friend was not only dili- 
gent in the attendance of those meetings, and 
eminently useful in the various concerns of the 
Society, as it increased in this country, but he 
was much from home, in the exercise of his gift 
in the ministry ; visiting in the love of the Gos- 
pel, most of the meetings’of Friends on this con- 
tinent, and many of them several times. Al- 
though considerable exertion was necessarily 
demanded, to render their situation moderately 
comfortable, and on the other hand pecuniary 
advantages and even affluence, presented to 
view, as the probable rewards of industry and 
undivided attention to secular concerns, yet he 
was preserved from the spirit and thraldom of 
the world; being deeply engaged to secure to 
himself the better inheritance of durable riches 
and righteousness. And he experienced the 
fulfilment of the promise, “Seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

In 1816 he visited the Indian settlements at 
Wapaughkonetta and Lewistown, in nga 
with several other Friends of a committee of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting. The civilization of the 
Indians was an object in which he was deeply 
interested, and which he was instrumental in 
promoting. Of the meeting which they had at 
that time with the natives, he says: “ We were 
of opinion it was a satisfactory and solid time; 
indeed I can truly say it was a heart-tendering 
meeting to me.” The following extract is ex- 
pressive of his feelings in regard to the subject: 
“It appears,” says he, “ from the information 
received from I. I , (the Indian agent) that 
the Indians on Sandusky River are betaking 
themselves to habits of industry, and seem to be 
very sensible of the injurious effects of the use 
of spirituous liquors; and are very desirous of 
altering their mode of living. It is therefore 
my opinion that these Indians have a strong 
claim upon the attention and on of 
Friends. Their situation is peculiarly calcu- 
lated to awaken the commiseration, and excite 
the benevolence of all who can feel for the suf- 
ferings of their fellow men. They seem to be 
fully convinced, that an entire change in their 
mode of living is necessary to their very exist- 
ence as a people; and at the same time feel the 
full force of their ancient habits opposing itself 
to what they are so sensible is for their good. 
The grateful disposition they manifest for the 
assistance already afforded, and the unbounded 
confidence they appear to have in our Society, 
I think might, and I hope will, excite Friends 
to a more feeling, diligent and active concern 
for the promotion of the very important and in- 
teresting object.” 

In 1818, with some other Friends, who with 
him were under an appointment of our com- 
mittee on Indian concerns, he attended an In- 
dian treaty held at St. Mary’s; and almost im- 
mediately he went to the city of Washington, to 
present a memorial which had been prepared 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, on behalf of the 
Indians—soliciting the general Government to 
extend its aid in promoting Indian civilization. 
The memorial was favorably received, and an 
annual appropriation was granted for the object 
proposed, 

He visited the Indians again in 1821, 1823, 
and 1827; the visit in 1821 led to the adoption 
of a change in the plan of uperations pursued 
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by the Society. A site was then selected, and 
afterwards procured and improved, for the resi- 
dence of our Superintendent, and for the estab- 
lishment of schools for the education of the 
Indian children. 

The African descendants were objects of his 
commiseration, and often excited his labors for 
the amelioration of their condition. Though 
slavery is wisely excluded from this portion of 
the United States, he was not insensible of the 
sufferings of those who die, drinking the bitter 
cup of oppression ; and those who had obtained 
their liberty, and sought an asylum here, ex- 
cited his tender sympathy. He saw them driven 
from the land of their nativity, by an oppressive 
and mistaken policy, seeking some refuge from 
the scourge of cruelty, and the frowns of power, 
and he felt the desire that they might not be 
denied the kindness and charity due to the chil- 
dren of affliction, and the exiles of oppression, 
nor excluded from the enjoyment of their in- 
alienable rights, nor made the outcasts of gen- 
eral society. And while he was sensible of the 
injury they sustained, both by the imposition of 
the laws, and the operation of unwarrantable 
prejudice, he felt a deep solicitude that their 
views might be elevated and expanded, and 
their moral condition improved. Twice he at- 
tended the Legislature of this State with me 
morials from the Society, to endeavor to obtain 
a mitigation of the laws which operate oppress- 
ively on this class of our fellow men. But 
though this object was not obtained, yet the in- 
fluence of his example, and the effects of his 
labors in various ways on their behalf, may 
justly rank him among the benefactors of the 
African race. 

In the Sixth Month of the year 1830, he 
opened to his meeting a concern, that had for a 
considerable time rested with weight upon his 
mind, to pay a visit in Gospel love to Friends 
and others in Great Britain and Ireland. A 
covering of solemnity was spread over us, under 
which we were brought into a near unity and 
tender sympathy with our dear friend in this 
important concern. Being liberated by the 
Quarterly Meeting and the Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders, he embarked on the 2nd 
of Sixth Month, 1831, in company with Stephen 
Grellet. and Christopher Healy, who were also 
on a religious visit. In the notes which he pre- 
served, he says: “ We came to the conclusion, 
soon after embarking to keep up asa regular 
practice, that of sitting down quietly together 
every morning, and reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture, (that is our little company S. G.,C. H. and 
myself,) and to inform our fellow passengers 
and the captain, that their company would be 
acceptable, if agreeable to them. They very 
soon fell into it, and have kept close to it ever 
since; and finding it so agreeable apparently to 
the captain and our fellow passengers, we also 
read in the evenings, observing a pause; and [ 
have no reason to suppose it is not so to those 
we have invited. We had also agreed at the 
commencement to hold meetings on First-days 
in a more public way ; that is to invite the steer- 
age passengers and the sailors to attend, as they 
found freedom. Accordingly the first was at- 
tended by nearly all the steerage passengers, 
and as many of the sailors as could be spared 
from managing the ship. But several of us being 
considerably sick, it was not to so good satisfac- 
tion as the meeting held to-day; which was also 
attended by the passengers and sailors as before. 
Last First-day the ship was so tossed by the 
waves, that we thought it not expedient to hold 
a public meeting.” 





He landed at Liverpool the 30th of Sixth 
Month, and after making some stay there, he 
proceeded to Kendall; taking a number of meet- 
ings in that part of England. Then passing 
into Scotland, he visited the meetings of Friends 
there, and embarked for Ireland. He visited 
nearly or quite all the meetingsn that island, 
and having accomplished what had been in pro- 
spect there, and seeing no way to proceed to 
England, he went to the house of our friend 
Mary Lecky at Kilnock, in the county of Car- 
low. On the way thither he was taken sick ; 
and after an iflness of about a week, on the 6th 
of Eleventh Month, 1831, he peacefully closed 
a life, which had been remarkably adorned with 
the Christian virtues. Near the close of his 
labors in Ireland, he remarked to a friend, that 
it seemed to him as a morning without clouds; 
and to another friend he said that he had never 
been engaged in a journey, which had been so 
full of peace. By accounts received from the 
friends who attended him in his last illness, it 
appears that his mind was remarkably clothed 
with calmness and resignation. All anxiety 
seemed to be removed in regard both to himself 
and his family, and the friends he had left be- 
hind; and in this resigned and quiet frame of 
mind, his purified spirit left its tenement of clay 
to join, we have no doubt, the just of all genera- 
tions. 

As a minister of the Gospel, he was careful to 
wait for ability to minister in the fresh openings 
of the Word of Life; which rendered his com- 
munications instructive and baptizing. In his 
early engagements in this way, his testimonies 
were very short; but being faithful in the little, 
he was made ruler over more, and the bright- 
ness of his gift increased, as long as he continued 
with us. In his public communications he 
was mild and persuasive, and often extensively 
drawn into the doctrines of the Gospel. Being 
remarkably qualified for religious visits to fami- 
lies, he was frequently on such occasions, led to 
enter deeply into feeling with the visited, and 
to administer counsel and admonition adapted 
to their respective states. In meetings for dis- 
cipline he was not hasty in delivering his senti- 
ments; but he possessed a clear judgment and 
great weight and influence; but that influence 
never seemed to lift him up, but on the contrary 
to render him more condescending and even 
retiring. He was careful to observe with punctu- 
ality, the time of meeting; and in all our re- 
ligious meetings he was remarkable for the 
quietness, the gravity and solidity of his deport- 
ment. In his own family, in religious society, 
and in the world, he was a bright example of 
the Christian virtues: and through that, though 
dead, he yet speaks the inviting language, “ Fol- 
low me, as I have followed Christ.” 


anaaminininaieiiptinaanrinnionn: 

Worldliness in the Church.—Bishop Hunting- 
ton, in commenting in The Forum, on the fact 
that in a large mixed audience in one of the 
public halls in New York, the name of Jesus 
Christ was cheered, and that of the Church, 
hissed; he says: “More than half of the re- 
ligious organizations, large and small, are at 
present, practical contradictions of the Sermon 
on the Mount. It does not need an ostenta- 
tious hierarchy to open the door for ‘the prince 
of this world,’ letting him in where he does 
ten-fold the mischief be could do by persecu- 
tions, seductions, or infidel arguments outside. 
He buys up the property, holds the keys of pew 
doors, puts rich families in the foremost seats, 
hires and pays the choir, raises funds by lotte- 
ries and theatricals, tells the lower classes to 
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stay out in the streets, or patronizes them with 
a mission chapel in the outskirts, makes a fash- 
ion-plate of the female worshippers, sees to it 
that parish offices and all the other marks of 
distinction are assigned to prosperous merchants, 
politicians, and leaders of society—never to 
mechanics and day-laborers, who have no quali- 
fication except piety and good sense :—suits the 
preacher to the tastes of the ruling set, and 
‘runs the concern.’” 


_  —— 


[The following description of the Grave Yard 
belonging to Friends at Pennsville, Ohio, has 
been forwarded for insertion in our columns. 
It was originally printed in Farm and Fireside. 
—Eb.] 


A HAMLET OF THE DEAD. 


A dark, majestic wood is on one side, 

While close-cropped, meadow fields stretch far away, 

The rank grass springs, the graves to hide, 

And gloomy cedars bar the light of day. 

No sculptured marble lifts its column toward the 
skies, 

To mark the peaceful sleepers earthy bed ; 

No wordy epitaph parades its group of lies 

Within this quiet hamlet of the dead. 


A thousand mounds, like emerald billows frozen in a 
gale, 

Are green-topped tents wherein a people doth reside ; 

And each inhabitant, so quiet and so pale, 

Dwells with his peaceful neighbor, side by side. 

No giddy turmoil e’er disturbs their holy rest ; 

No men of trade with busy, noisy tread 

And love of gold within each scheming breast, 

Invade this modest hamlet of the dead. 

Along the leaf-strewn walks, the wild flower smiles, 

The thistle nods across the ruined fence ; 

And flitting through the green and shady aisles, 

The lone bird chirps within the forest dense. 

But neither sight nor sound will e’er awaken these, 

Who rest unconscious of the wintry wind o’erhead, 

Or of the summer morning’s balmy breeze— 

These dwellers in the hamlet of the dead. 


Full many years have passed since first a few, 
Like hardy pioneers upon a foreign shore, 

Did rear their humble domiciles to view. 

In time there followed many, many more; 

And soon this quiet, verdant village full will be; 
Room only for the stealthy night wind’s tread, 
As passing swiftly on from tree to tree, 

It sings a requiem to the silent dead. 


—S. Q. Lapius. 
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SEWING SONG. 


I have a little servant 
With a single eye, 
She always does my bidding 
Very faithfully ; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 
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Another little servant 
On my finger sits, 
She the one-eyed little servant 
Very nearly fits; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 


Now, one more little servant 
Through the single eye, 
Does both the others’ bidding 
Very faithfully; 
But she eats me no meat, 
And she drinks me no drink, 
A very clever servant, as you well may think. 


A needle and a thimble, 
And a spool of thread, 
Without the fingers nimble, 
And the knowing head, 
They would never make out, 
If they tried the whole day, 
To sew a square of patchwork, as you well may say. 
—Mary J. Jacques, in St. Nicholas. 
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SIX LITTLE FEET ON THE FENDER. 


BY CORNELIA W. ST. JOHN. 


In my heart there liveth a picture 
Of a kitchen rude and old, 
Where the fire-light tripped o’er the rafters, 
And reddened the roof’s brown mold, 
Gilding the steam from the kettle 
That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Through all the live-long evening, 
Its measure of drowsy mirth. 


Because of the three light shadows 
That frescoed that rude old room; 
Because of the voices echoed 
Up ’mid the rafter’s gloom ; 
Because of the feet on the fender— 
Six restless, white, little feet— 
The thoughts of that dear old kitchen 
Are to me so fresh and sweet. 


When the first dash on the window 
Told of the coming rain, 

O! where are the fair young faces 
That crowded against the pane? 

While bits of fire-light stealing, 
Their dimpled cheeks between, 

Went struggling out in the darkness 
In shreds of silver sheen. 


Two of the feet grew weary, 
One dreary, dismal day, 

And we tied them with snow-white ribbons, 
Leaving them by the way. 

There was fresh clay on the fender 
That dark and rainy night, 

For the four little feet had tracked it 
From his grave on the brown hill’s height. 

O! why on this darksome evening— 
This evening of rain or sleet, 

Rest my feet all alone on this hearth-stone? 
O! where are those other feet? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue, 
That will lead us together above ? 

Or, have they made steps that will dampen 
A sister’s tireless love? : 

—Canada Presbyterian. 


I was once at Central Park, in New York, 
and stood watching the children take their don- 
key rides. A very poor-looking but neatly 
dressed woman, with a pale little girl who 
walked with a crutch, was also looking on at 
the riders. Two nicely dressed little girls had 
just dismounted from their long-eared steeds, 
and I saw them glance at the lame child, and 
whisper eagerly to their father. The gentleman 
approached the poor woman, and lifting his hat 
politely, said: “ My little girls are anxious to 
enjoy the pleasure of giving your daughter a 
ride.” The lame child’s pale face flushed crim- 
son with surprise and pleasure; and the poor 
woman looked equally delighted. The child 
was soon in the saddle, and went twice over the 
course. Meantime her entertainers were whis- 
pering together, and when she was taken down, 
the elder sister went up to her, and shyly slip- 
ped into her hand a box of candy. 

I dare say those little girls have forgotten 
their act of kindness by this time; but I do not 
believe the child or her mother have forgotten 
it, or ever will. The pleasures we prepare for 
ourselves fade and perish. The good and kind 
actions we do for others last to all eternity.— 
Selected. 


Expository Note—John Wesley once wrote to 
one of his followers a letter, which contained a 
bank-note and the text: “Trust in the Lord 
and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

His follower replied that he had often been 
struck with the beauty of the text, but had 
never seen such useful expository notes on it 
before. 
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weight on the blade of a sword, twist skewers 
into their sides, on which they will hang pieces 
of leather, eat voraciously prickly pear, with- 
out appearing to suffer, and finally gash them- 
selves with knives, still sustaining their monoto- 
nous refrain, which almost drowns the unceas- 
ing kettle-drums. So, too, in China, when there 
is drought and famine, as in Israel, what is 
the remedy propounded? It is good to repeat 
Boodha’s name. Repeat it 180,000 times:— 
“*Q-mi-to-fu! O-mi-to-fu!” And this is done, 
—and being done to-day.—S. S. Times. 


imbued with the spirit of Woolman, that drew 
the attention of Alexander I, of Russia, to the 
importance of taking measures for the abolition 
of serfdom, an object the accomplishment of 
which the wars during his reign prevented, but 
which left as a legacy of duty, has been peace- 
fully effected by his namesake, Alexander II.” 
Who shall say how great or how small was his 
influence in promoting the emancipation of 
slavery in the South? Certain it is that all the 
Eastern anti-slavery leaders were followers of 
Woolman—and Whittier, in his introduction to 
the “Journal,” has not exaggerated the strength 
of the seed sown by him. 

And who was John Woolman? He was a 
Quaker, and was born in 1720, in the Province 
of New Jersey. His early years were unevent- 
ful. At twenty-one he became a clerk and 
book-keeper in a small store kept by a tailor at 
Mount Holly. During the second year of his 
employment there, his employer desired him to 
write a bill of sale of a negro woman whom he 
had sold. He was unwilling to do so, and hesi- 
tated; but finally consented on the ground that 
he was hired by the year, and that it was his 
master who directed him to do it. At the exe- 
cution of the instrument, however, he was so 
“ affected in his mind,” that he said to his mas- 
ter and the Friend, the purchaser, that he be- 
lieved slave-keeping to be a practice inconsistent 
with the Christian religion. And shortly after 
this, when he was again asked to write a con- 
veyance of a slave, he refused—and at once be- 
gan a persistent opposition to slavery. This 
was one hundred and eight years before “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was published—one hundred and 
seventeen before the attack on Harper’s Ferry, 
and one hundred and twenty-three before Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation. 

He visited Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. Slavery appeared to Woolman “as 
a dark gloominess overhanging the land,” and 
he wrote an essay on the subject, which was 
published in 1754 by Benjamin Franklin, Phil- 
adelphia. Three years later, he visited the 
Southern meetings of Friends. He was a poor 
man, but before he went, he provided himself 
with a large number of pieces of silver to give 
to the slaves where he was compelled to sit 
down at the tables of slave-holding planters, 
who were accustomed to entertain their friends 
free of cost, as he had scruples against receiv- 
ing as a gift food and lodging which he re- 
garded as the gain of oppression. He also 
journeyed through Pennsylvania, New York, 
and the New England States, the object of his 
travels being to visit the members of his So- 
ciety—but he constantly “ bore testimony as he 
went against sinfulness of every sort, especially 
against the sin of slavery.” After being several 
years with his employer, who was a retailer of 
goods, but by trade a tailor, and whose business 
had greatly fallen off, Woolman concluded to 
learn that trade, so that he might thereby “ get 
a living in a plain way, without the load of 
great business.” This trade he followed in a 
small way, having no apprentice; and he also 
had a nursery of apple-trees, in which he em- 
ployed some of his time, “hoeing, grafting, 
trimming, and inoculating.” It was his belief, 
and he preached it, that men should take heed 
that no views of outward gain should take too 
deep hold of them. He took decided grounds 
against lotteries and the rum traffic; thought 
that “ hats and garments dyed with a dye hurt- 
ful to them,” and wearing more clothes in sum- 
mer than are useful, made him “uneasy,” be- 
lieving them to be customs which have not 





Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 





The Place of Meeting.—No sight in Palestine 
js more indisputable or more distinctly marked 
than that of the scene of Elijah’s wondrous con- 
flict with the prophets of Baal. The ridge of 
Carmel terminates abruptly at its east end in a 
bold bluff, many feet above the sea level. To 
the west the distant sea can be seen, whence 
Elijah’s servant watched the little cloud, the 
sure precursor of a storm, arise. The hewn 
stones strewn around recall the altar of Jehovah 
which Jezebel overthrew. Twenty-five miles 
eastward a green knoll marks the site of Jez- 
reel. A steep path leads to the Mahrakah, or 
“place of burning,” which is a sort of amphi- 
theater half-way down the mountain, and from 
which the ground descends by a gentle slope 
to the plain of Jezreel. A deep spring supplies 
an ancient reservoir, overhung by some noble 
trees, and to which a few broken stone steps lead 
down. This fountain, fed by the percolation of 
the water through the limestone of the over- 
hanging mountain, is never dry, even in the 
hottest seasons. 

Under the cliff behind the fountain Ahab 
and his court may have sat, while the priests 
prepared their sacrifice in front, and all in full 
view of the assembled multitudes which crowded 
the slopes beyond, witnesses of the whole struggle 
to its stupendous result. 

It has been asked, How could a fountain so 
copious be found at a time when Ahab and his 
ministers were roaming over the land in search 
of fountains and brooks? The reply is simple, 
and connected with a fact well-known to con- 
chologists. All fresh-water snails have on their ° 
foot an operculum, or door, by which the animal John Woolman and His “ Journal.” 
can close and fortify the entrance to its home.| John Woolman is perhaps as little known to 
This operculum is either horny and elastic, or general readers as his masterpiece is as little 
shelly and brittle. If the former, the animal | read by them; and yet both the man and the 
buries itself in the mud at the bottom of al book are not unworthy the admiration and 
stream or pool, and remains dormant until the study of all men—the one for his Christian vir- 
autumn rains soften the ground and restore the | tues, the other for his moral and religious teach- 
water. But the species with a shelly operculum ings. It is said that Dr. Channing, not long 
are incapable of sustaining life except in per- before his death, expressed his very great sur- 
manent streams or pools. Among these are the| prise that the writings of Woolman were so 
shells of the genus Neritina. ittle known—and he pronounced Woolman’s 

I found Neritina michoni, the species of the |“ Journal” the sweetest and purest autobiogra- 
Kishon and other permanent streams, abundant phy in the language. “Get the writings of John 
in this fountain, and in this fountain only of] Woolman by heart,” said Charles Lamb; Crabb 


the whole district. The only other springs in|] Robinson said: “He writes in a style of the 
which I found it are such as those of Jericho, | most exquisite purity and grace = Coleridge 


Engedi, and the like, which notoriously never | said: “I should almost despair of that man 
fail. Here there is an incidental evidence that] who could peruse the Life of John Woolman 
this spring always flows, even when all others] without an amelioration of heart ;” and Theo- 
in the neighborhood of Carmel are exhausted. | dore Parker was “ impressed with the extraor- 

They “Called * * from Morning even until | dinary qualities of the ‘Journal’ and the Chris- 
Noon.”—The wild shrieks, the long-drawn wail, | tian character of its author.” These are testi- 
floating on the air—the weird gesticulations | monials which warrant a high place in literature, 
and leaping, the frenzied contortions, the self: | one would think, and yet the most pretentious of 
inflicted wounds and mutilations as hour after| the cyclopedias of English literature does not 
hour the priests in frantic excitement whirl | mention him at all; and although to the influ- 
round the altar, are exactly reproduced by the | ence of the man and the book is traceable some 
Oriental fanatics of every false religion to the | of the most important events of the century.— 
present day, whether Moslem, Brahmin, or| For examples—Jean Pierre Brissot, a disciple 
Boodhist. I have often seen, both i Africa | of Woolman, influenced the proclamation of 
and Syria, the Mohammedan howling dervishes, | emancipation in Hayti, by the commissioners of 
as they are called, perform their dances in a|the French Convention, the uprising of the 
circle, whirling round, leaping, stooping to the | blacks, and their successful establishment of a 
ground, bounding back, and leaping again, all | free government. A prominent American abo- 
the while keeping up a ceaseless din with the | litionist says that the same influence reached 
words “ No God but God and Mohammed the | Thomas Clarkson, and stimulated his early ef- 
prophet of God.” At length, every limb rigid, | forts for the abolition of the slave trade; “and 
with tongue protruding and eyes as if starting] it was in a degree, at least, the influence of 
from their sockets, they will stretch their whole | Stephen Grellet and William Allen, men deeply 











































Just Three Things—“I once met a thought- 
ful scholar,” says Bishop Whipple, “ who told 
me that for years he had read every book he 
could which assailed the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and he said he should have become an 
infidel but for three things: 

“<«First, 1 am a man. I am going some- 
where. To-night I am a day nearer the grave 
than I was last night. I have read all such 
books can tell me. They shed not one solitary 
ray of hope or light upon the darkness. They 
shall not take away the guide, and leave me 
stone-blind. 

“Second, I had a mother. I saw her go 
down into the dark valley where I am going; 
and she leaned upon an unseen Arm as calmly 
as a child goes to sleep on the breast of its 
mother. I know that was not a dream. 

“«Third, I have three motherless daughters 
[and he said it with tears in his eyes]. They 
have no protector but myself. I would rather 
kill them than leave them in this sinful world, 
if you blot out from it all the teachings of the 
Gospel.’ ”—Selected. 
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their foundation in pure wisdom.” He finally 
concluded that all new garments should be of 
the natural color. In attending meetings, this 
singularity was a trial to him, as white hats 
were used by some who were fond of following 
the changeable modes of dress; and as some 
Friends who did not know from what motives 
he wore a hat of the natural color of the fur, 
grew shy of him. 

At the age of fifty-two, he visited England, 
taking passage in the steerage, for the reason 
that he observed in the cabin “sundry sorts of 
carved work and imagery, and superfluity of 
workmanship of several sorts,” and he felt a 
scruple with regard to paying his money to be 
applied to such purposes. 

At the Quaker Meeting in London, the sin- 
gularity of his dress and manner created dis- 
satisfaction ; and when he presented his certifi- 
cate from Friends in America, some one re- 
remarked that perhaps the stranger Friend 
might feel that his dedication of himself to the 
service was accepted, without further labor, and 
“that he might now feel free to return to his 
home.” Woolman, it is stated, was profoundly 
affected by the unfavorable reception he met 
with, and his tears flowed freely. The words, 
however, which he was permitted to utter, made 
a different impression on the meeting. “ Many 
were touched by the wise simplicity of the 
stranger’s words and manner. At the conclu- 
sion, ‘the Friend who had advised against his 
further service, rose up and humbly confessed 
his error, and avowed his full unity with the 
stranger.’ ” 

The low wages paid English laborers, and 
their poverty and wretchedness, distressed him ; 
he preferred not to drink from silver vessels at 
entertainments, “often stained with worldly 
glory;” he declined to travel in stage-coaches, 
because the horses and drivers were cruelly 
used—for which reason, his travels in England 
were entirely on foot. His greatest solicitude, 
indeed, seemed to be for the oppressed, and “ his 
mind,” says a recent writer, “ was greatly exer- 
cised by a sense of the intimate connection of 
luxury and oppression. Sickness came upon 
him ; the climate and everything seemed to be 
against him; he was even sometimes in need.” 
Near the end of his journal, he says: “I have 
known poverty of late.” He never returned to 
America—dying in the city of York, [Tenth 
Mo. 7th, 1772,] aged fifty-two years. 

Enough has already been written to present, 
as strikingly as possible in a short article, the 
simple nature and strong moral purpose of this 
noble humanitarian, whose conduct, like that 
of John Howard, illustrated and illuminated 
the work before him; and whose principles are 
justified by the millions who now see them es- 
tablished. But nothing but the reading of 
Woolman’s “ Journal” itself, can acquaint one 
with the lesson of his life—an object lesson, 
one may say—which shows how near one may 
live, indeed has lived, in accordance with the 
teachings of Christianity. Read in connection 
with the Sermon on the Mount, Woolman’s ac- 
tions throughout his life seem to have interpreted 
it—for in that life we see that it was without 
guile—that its charity was without bound—that 
it was honest, that it was pure, that it was kind, 
that it was unselfish, that it was humble. And 
this immortal work was written by an “illiterate 
tailor,’ as Crabb Robinson called him, “in a 
style of the most exquisite purity and grace.” 
By comparison with other works of genius 
which have taken their permanent place in 
literature—with “ The Imitation,” for example 


—it does not suffer: it rather gains, for it is not 
a preachment; it is the record of a life actually 
lived.— Charles C. Marble, in the American. 


THE ceaseless thirst and craving for amuse- 
ment and merriment of the present day, as if 
it were the great end of life, is a fever that 
fatally dries and consumes the soul. An im- 
mortal being who is continually engaged in 
giggling and merriment, or in the desire after 
it, and who imagines that pleasure and amuse- 
ment are the purposes for which this short and 
uncertain probation are given, is, to spiritual 
spectators at least, a deplorable spectacle. How 
much more noble and becoming beings, bought 
with the costly price of a Saviour’s suffering 
and blood, to use with all diligence the privi- 
leges and opportunities in “exceeding mercy 
vouchsafed, and to plume the wings for heaven. 
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Tempts by Making Rich—* In spiritual as 
well as temporal things, it may be said, 

“That Satan’s now grown wiser than of yore 

And tempts by making rich, not making poor ;” 
If he can make any one say, ‘I am rich and 
increased with goods, and have need of nothing, 
he is very near the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses; but very far from it while he merely 
succeeds in keeping the soul troubled, distressed 
and self-despairing.”—Selected. 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


Torch-Bearing Fishes.—The fishes that are 
taken in the waters of deep and dark caverns, 
as in the great Mammoth Cave, for example, 
are found to be without eyes, as in their dark 
abodes eyes would be useless. The deep sea 
fishes, a mile or more below the surface, as they 
are cut off altogether from the sunlight, are 
provided by their Creator with the means of 
furnishing light for themselves. They have or- 
gans that emit a phosphorescent gleam, and so 
throw light on the path before them. Some of 
them carry little torches in the form of tentacles 
rising from the tops of their heads. Others 
have regular symmetrical rows of luminous 
spots along their sides, and so go flashing 
through the water like a kind of deep-sea torch- 
light procession. When brought to the surface 
of the water, these luminous spots glimmer for 
a little while with light, which soon fades away. 


Snakes in Bananas.—Two cases of the impor- 
tation of snakes in bunches of bananas are re- 
ported in the American Naturalist. In both 
cases the snake was a boa (Boa imperator), one 
of them about three feet long. One bunch was 
carried to Philadelphia and the other to Cincin- 
nati. In bunches brought to Providence, the 
large Trap-door spider (Mygale,) has occurred. 


Influence of Weather on Life-—A Russian 
naturalist, A. Becker, has made fresh observa- 
tions as to the influence of the weather on animal 
and plant life. For several years various kinds 
of grasshoppers appeared in great quantities in 
Southeast Russia, about Sarepta, but then came 
one year of sudden death for most of them. 
Two species of butterflies appeared in immense 
numbers, so that in a following year it was 
expected that they would become still more 
numerous, but instead they proved to be very 
rare. Similar cases have often been observed 
in this country. The Russian gopher (Spermo- 
philus citillus), sixty years ago, suddenly disap- 
peared in the course of one summer, soehelllly 
owing to some contagious disease. During the 
following year, it could hardly be found, but 


gradually became so numerous that each inhabi- 


tant had to undertake to kill a certain number 
every year. Their numbers were diminished, 
but still they are very numerous in the steppes, 
thus illustrating the small importance of even 
a systematic attempt at extermination, as com- 

ared with the importance of natural checks, 

any birds in Russia suddenly appear in great 
numbers, and as suddenly disappear. As a rule, 
a decrease of all kinds of insects is noticed 
about Sarepta.— The Independent. 


Increase of Nervous Diseases.—Dr. Bilroth, 
the great surgeon of Vienna, and perhaps un- 
surpassed in rank in the world as the result of 
a career of many years, in which every branch 
of medical science that he has touched has been 
promoted, says: “The colossal increase of 
nerve and mind disease in our day, is undoubt- 
edly the result, to a great extent, of the tobacco 
and alcohol habit, and the straining of the 
nervous system caused by these poisons.” 


Rate of Growth in Plants—The remarkably 
rapid growth of some plants, almost equals that 
of Jonah’s gourd of the olden time. It has re 
cently been noted, that in one 24 hours of the 
East India summer, a bamboo made thirteen 
inches of growth. This is well for the tropics, 
but here in temperate regions, are often growths 
no less remarkable. At a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
ashoot of a Japan plant, Pueraria Thunbergia- 
num was exhibited sixty-five feet in length, the 
whole of which had been produced near that 
city between Fifth Mo. Ist and Ninth Mo. Ist, 
Six inches a day being the average—no doubt 
greater at times—is as good as the East Indian 
case, considering difference of climate. 


Botanical Localities— Botanists rarely dis- 
cover new plants in the older settled portions 
of our country, but are often surprised by com- 
ing across new locations for older known things, 
thus adding materially to the science of botan- 
ical geography. Some fifty years ago, Nuttall 
discovered a fern growing on the Schuylkill, 
near Philadelphia, which was for many years 
the only known location. It has been since 
seen, here and there, between that and places 
as far away as St. Louis, but still vpeelal as 
especially rare. Recently it has been found in 
considerable abundance in Lancaster County, 
Penn’a. It is known as Asplenium pinnati- 
fidum. 

Buffalo Grass—The Buffalo-grass is appa- 
rently disappearing in Dakota, with a good deal 
of rapidity. This grass is low and small, but 
forms a close and dense mass of leaves and 
stems, covering the ground with a felt-like 
growth which is exceedingly nutritious. In 
fact, its nutritiousness and palatability are the 
cause of its disappearance. Cattle feed upon 
it with such relish, that in a short time it is 
killed out. An observation made upon the 
State University grounds, suggests that in all 
probability this grass is not so difficult to cul- 
tivate as has been supposed. On a plat of bare 
ground, which had been repeatedly spaded up, 
a few years ago a root of Buffalo-grass was 
planted. It has now spread so that it covers 
an area five or six feet in diameter, and is still 
spreading with great rapidity. Although sur- 
rounded by loose soil, it sends out its runners, 
and, taking firm hold of the soil with its roots, 
forms a dense, firm sod.—Amer. Agriculturist. 


THE water that has no taste is purest; the air 
that has no odor is freshest; and of all the 
modifications of manner, the most generally 
pleasing is simplicity. 





We believe both in the doctrines and the 
methods of work long since adopted by the So- 
ciety of Friends, and have no desire to see 
them changed in any direction. If there had 
been any occasion, when penning the editorial 
in question, to comment on the Salvation Army 
methods, we could have expressed our views in 
reference to them; but we regarded them as 
only incidentally connected with the subject be- 
fore us. 

We reply in this manner to our friend’s 
letter, because there may be others who have 
felt a similar uneasiness, and to whom this ex- 
planation may be relieving. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UnitTep Strates.—On the 2d instant, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decided that Counsel for the British 
Government have leave to file an application for a 
writ of prohibition to prevent the District Court of 
Alaska from proceeding to carry out its decree of for- 
feiture made in the case of the schooner Sayward, 
libelled for unlawfully taking seals within the waters 
of Behring Sea. The question will come up for argu- 
ment in the Fourth Month. 

Senator Mitchell, on the 27th ultimo, introduced in 
the U. S. Senate a bill to incorporate the Pacific Cable 
Company, with a capital of $5,000,000, to operate a 
eable between San Francisco and Hawaii, Samoa and 
Japan. A majority of the directors must be citizens 
of the United States. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to pay to the company an annual bsu- 
sididy of $200,000 a year for fifteen years, and the 
usual provisions are made for the election of officers 
and the general management of the affairs of the com- 
omy Representative Morrill introduced a similar 

ill in the House. 

William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, died 
suddenly of heart disease, just after he had finished a 
speech at the New York Board of Trade dinner at 
Delmonico’s on the night of First Month 29th. See- 
retary Windom was in the 63d year of his age. 

An explosion of fire damp took place in the mammoth 
shaft of the H.C. Frick Co., near Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
on the morning of the 27th ult.; 160 men and boys 
were working in the mine at the time, and it is be- 
lieved all but nine perished ; 110 bodies have been re- 
covered. It appears that an unexpected fall of slate 
liberated a pocket of gas, or fire-damp, which rushed 
out upon the open lamps on the miners and exploded, 
killing all in the chambers. 

The following U.S. Senators have been elected by 
their respective States: New Hampshire, Dr. Jacob H. 
Gallinger; North Dakota, H. C. Hansbrough; Mis- 
souri, George G. Vest; North Carolina, Zebulen B. 
Vance; Nevada, John P. Jones; Indiana, Daniel W. 
Voorhees ; Wisconsin, William F. Vilas. 

On the 28th ultimo, the Legislature of Kansas, in 
joint session, elected William A. Pfeffer ( Farmers’ 
Alliance), United States Senator, to succeed Ingalls. 
The vote stood: Pfeffer, 101; Ingalls, 58; Blair, 3; 
Morrill, 1; Kelly, 1. This is the first time in the 
history of Kansas that a United States Senator has 
been chosen by her Legislature who owes no alle- 
giance to the Republican party and was elected with- 
out its aid. 

The Public Ledger, of this city, says: “The Farmers’ 
Alliance has improved its money borrowing scheme 
which was originally intended to benefit farmers only. 
They now ‘demand’ that the Government shall lend 
money on real estate security at 2 per cent. per annum 
but not more than $3000 to one individual. There is 
nothing said about limiting the loans to farmers, and 
under its terms, after the ‘demand’ has become a law, 
city folks will have a chance to get Government money 
at from one-half to one-third the market rate. It will 
be a nice business for the Government borrowing 
money at four per cent. or more and lending it at two, 
or after the National debt has been paid taxing the 
farmers to get money to lend to them.” 

A new Teinperance League in Maine is proposing 
to wage an unrelenting war upon liquor dealers. The 
hotel keepers of Portland have agreed to close their 
establishments entirely as soon as the authorities at- 
tempt to shut up the bars, and each proprietor has 
contributed $500, which will be forfeited should he 
violate his pledge to his fellows. 

Kodiak Island, Alaska, is described as larger than 
some of the New England States, “ with a climate simi- 
lar to that of Maryland,” and is “capable of support- 
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ing a large agricultural population.” It is claimed 
that a part of the territory can be made a competitor 
of Oregon and Washington in the raising of the more 
hardy fruits, such as apples and cherries. “The next 
steamer sailing for Sitka will carry in her cargo a 
large consignment of young apple trees,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

The New York and New Jersey Terminal Railroad 
Company filed articles of incorporation in Albany, 
New York, recently. The road is to run from New 
York city to a point in the township of Kearney, N. 
J. In New York city the road will begin at the 
easterly end of Fourteenth street, and run in a tunnel 
to the westerly end, where it will go under the waters 
of the Hudson River to Hoboken. It will run in tun- 
nels under Hoboken and Jersey City, to a point near 
the Hackensack River, then under the last mentioned 
river to the junction of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western and the Pennsylvania Railroads, in the 
town of Kearney. In New York city the road will 
have a branch beginning at the intersection of Hudson 
and Fourteenth streets, and running in tunnels under 
Hudson street to its intersection with Chambers street, 
thence south to the intersection of Wall and Broad 
streets, thence underground beneath Broad street to 
the East River. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 434, an in- 
crease of 39 over the previous week, and 71 less than 
during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
foregoing 204 were males, and 230 females: 63 died 
of consumption ; 58 of pneumonia; 34 of diseases of 
the heart; 17 of convulsions; 16 of inflammation of 
the brain; 13 of diphtheria; 13 of old age; 13 of 
typhoid fever; 12 of marasmus; 11 of debility ; 11 of 
paralysis; 11 of casualties and 10 of cancer. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 44’s, 1033; 4’s, 121; currency 
6’s, 111 a 118. 

Corton was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 9} cts. per pound for middling uplands. 

FrEED.—Winter bran, in bulk, $22.75 a $23.50; 
and spring do., at $22.00 a $22.25 per ton, 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.00 a 
$3.50; Western and Pennsylvania extras, $3.75 a 
$4.00; No. 2 winter family, $4.00 a $4.25; Penn- 
sylvania, roller process, $4.40 a $4.90 ; Western winter, 
clear, $4.50 a $4.75 ; Western winter, straight, $4.75 a 
$5.00; winter patent, $5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Minnesota, straight, $4.10 a $5.00; 
Minnesota patent, $5.10 a $5.50. Rye flour was quiet 
and steady at $4.30 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
Buckwheat flour was scarce and steady, held at $2.40 
and $2.50 per 100 pounds. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.033 a $1.04. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 603 a 61 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 52} a 53 ets. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5% a 5% cts.; good, 5 a 5} 
cts.; medium, 4% a 4{ cts.; fair, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 
33 a 4 cts.; culls, 3} a 35 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 
54 cts.; medium, 43 a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 44 cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3} cts.; lambs, 43 a 7 cts. 

Hoas.—Good Western, 53 a 5% cts., other grades 
54 a 53 cts. 

Forricn.—The differences between the factions of 
the Irish Nationalists, appear as far from settlement 
as ever. 

Charles Bradlaugh, member of Parliament for North- 
ampton, who has been critically ill for some time past, 
died at 6 o’clock on the morning of First Month 30th. 

The Sun’s correspondent, in his despatches, of 31st 
says: “The great railroad strike in Scotland collapsed 
yesterday (30th), and the men are everywhere return- 
ing to work practically upon the terms offered them 
six weeks ago. The failure will encourage capitalists 
and injuriously affect trade unions all over the coun- 
try, for the struggle in Scotland was a stand-up fight 
between the two classes. The men have been beaten 
simply through trade union mismanagement. Plenty 
of money was sent from England, and there are actu- 
tually over £10,000 in the strike treasury to-day, but 
no organized effort was made to prevent the railway 
companies from importing workmen, and once on the 
spot and at work the strikers found themselves power- 
less to interfere with the new comers.” 

An attempted revolution against the Government 
occured on the 31st ultimo, in Oporto, Portugal. It 
was put down by the military in a few hours, and 
most of the leaders were captured. The expectation 
of establishing a Republic, does not appear to have 
had co-operation in any other part of the Kingdom. 

On the 31st ultimo, a vote was taken on a bill regu- 
lating the tax on spirits, in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, by which the Government suffered defeat. 
A resignation of-the Cabinet followed, and, it is be- 


lieved, the retirement of Prime Minister Crispi will 
be permanent. 

The French have suppressed the rebellion in Sene- 

1, All the chiefs have either submitted to the 

rench or fled to the desert. 

According to Chillian advices received in Buenos 
Ayres, there have been desperate and sanguinary bat- 
tles fought in the provinces of Chili between the re- 
bel forces and the Government troops. There have 
been many killed on both sides, but the reports are 
conflicting as to which side proved victorious, A 
naval engagement has taken place off Ancud, Capitol 
of Chiloe, in the Chiloe Archipelago. 

President Balmaceda is now said to have announced 
his willingness to negotiate for terms of peace with the 
rebels. One of the stipulations insisted on by the 
President, if the negotiations are to proceed, is that 
the port of Valparaiso is not to be blockaded while the 
parleying continues. The rebels, it is added, insist 
that he must resign. Some compromise favorable to 
the interests of European merchants and financiers is 
looked forward to, according to the latest advices. 

A despatch from Ottawa, Ontario, says that the 
avowal of Secretary Blaine that, while he is willing 
to discuss unrestricted reciprocity, he is not willing to 
discuss reciprocity in natural products, is so impor- 
tant that it may change the whole aspect of affairs 
there. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine Scnoou.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seventh- 
day, the 14th inst., at 10 a. m. 

Joun W. Brppte, Clerk. 


——_—_—_-——_»e—__-- -— 


Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssocraTIoN. — A regular 
meeting of “The Friends’ Teachers’ Association,” 
will be held at 140 North Sixteenth Street, on Seventh- 
day, 7th of Second Month, at 2 Pp. M. 


Programme. 


I. Physical Culture in Friends’ Schools— 
Isaac Sharpless, Dr. James E. Rhoads, Prof. 
W. S. Hall, Davis Forsythe, Henry N. Hoxie, 
and others. 
II. The Needs of Friends’ Schools from the Parents’ 
standpoint— 
(1) A paper,—Rebecca Cadbury. 
(11) Remarks,—John B. Garrett and others. 
All are cordially invited to attend. 
Racuet G. ALsop. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoon.—The stage will 
connect at Westtown Station with trains leaving Broad 
St. Station, Phila., at 8.53, 2.53 and 4.55, and at other 
times when timely notice is given to 

J.G. WiiuraMs, Sup’t. 


Diep, at her home near Jacksonville, N. Y., on the 
2nd of Eighth Month, 1890, HANNAH W. Woon, wife 
of Charles Wood, in the 64th year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Hector Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was 
an invalid for a number of years, the result of several 
attacks of paralysis, which finally rendered her almost 
helpless ; but was able to be moved about the house in 
her chair till very near the last. Her quiet, gentle 
and affectionate way, made it a pleasure for the most 
part, rather than a task, to care for her. Though the 
strength of her mind was somewhat impaired, it was 
evident that a right concern was uppermost with her, 
and though unable to converse with her friends, yet 
she enjoyed their company, but had no relish for con- 
versation or reading of an unprofitable nature. She 
enjoyed hearing the Scriptures, the writings of Friends 
and other good books, read to her, which she esteemed 
a great favor. Although she is much missed from the 
family circle, which is cause of sorrow; yet we feel 
that we cannot mourn as those without hope, humbly 
believing that in great mercy she was prepared for 
the solemn change, and that her purified spirit is for- 
ever at rest, where there is no more affliction, sorrow, 
sickness or pain, “ And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’—Rev. vii. 13, 17. 

——, at her late residence in West Chester, Pa., on 
the 5th of Eighth Month, 1890, Hannan H. SAVERY, 
widow of the late Thomas Savery, in the 80th year of 
her age, a beloved member and overseer of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





